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Far away in a Swiss forest there 
lived a poor woodcarver and his 
only son, Franz. The woodcarver 
was an old man, and when the time 
came for him to die, he called his 
son to his bedside. 

“I am an old man, my son,” said 
the woodcarver, “and the time has 
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come when I must leave you. I have 
no silver or gold to give, but here is 
something that will be of far more 
use to you than silver or gold. This 
walking-stick I carved from a branch 
of the witch’s tree in the heart of the 
forest. Promise me that you will 
never part with it in your lifetime, 
nor tell its secret. It has the power 
to read a man’s heart and tell you his 
inmost thoughts. When your turn 
comes to die you must give it to 
your eldest son as I have given it to 
you.” 

So saying, the woodcarver gave 
his son a curiously carved walking- 
stick. Its knob was the head of a 
Parrot, and a garland of leaves and 
flowers twined down the stem. 
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Then the old man kissed him good- 
bye, while Franz promised faithfully 
to do all his father wished. 

So Franz took the walking-stick 
in his hand and set out alone from 
the cottage to seek his fortune. He 
travelled for three days and came to 
a large farm. 


“I will go in here,” thought 
Franz, “and ask for work.” 

So he walked boldly to the front 
door and knocked. The farmer 
himself came to open it. He wasa 
big man with a fresh-coloured face. 

“Please, sir,” said Franz, “ will 
you take me for a servant P” 

“What can you do?” asked the 
big man. 

“I can chop wood, milk cows, 
mind sheep, and cut corn,” said Franz. 

“T will take you for to-day,” said - 
the big man, “and when evening 
comes I will tell you whether I will 
keep you as my servant.” 

So Franz went into the farm and 
worked there till the evening. After 
supper the big man called him and 
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said, “You have 
worked well. I 
will take you as 
` my servant. You 
shall live as one 
of the family.” 
Now, Franz was thinking to himself 
that he liked the look of this big man, 
with his fresh-coloured face; that it 
was kind of him to take him as one 
of the family, and that he would like 
to be his servant. But as he stood 
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there, he remembered his walking- 
stick, so he went and picked it up 
from the corner where he had left it. 
At once he knew what the big man 
was really thinking, and the big 
man’s thoughts said, “You look a 
strong, healthy lad, I will work you 
like two boys and pay you a few 
pence, and if you live with us I can 
be sure that you will not eat too 
much.” 

Then Franz thanked the big 
man politely, and said that he had 
changed his mind about being a 
servant. The big man turned very 
cross at this. He cuffed Franz 
soundly and pushed him out of the 
back door. 

“The walking-stick has served 
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me one good 
turn,” thought 
Franz. “Iam 
well rid of a 
bad master.” 
He travelled 
on for many 
miles more, 
eating berries 
and sleeping 
under hedges. 
At last he 
came to 
en e М another 
farm. By that time he was ragged 
and footsore. 
“They will take me for a beggar,” 
he thought. He did not dare to go 
to the front door, but went round to 
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the back of the farm. In the yard 
he met the farmer, who was a thin, 
handsome man with black eyebrows. 

“ Please, sir,” said Franz, “ will you 
take me as your servant Р” 

“What can you do?” asked the 
thin man. 

“T can chop wood, milk cows, 
mind sheep, and cut corn,” said 
Franz. 

“I will take you for to-day,” said 
the thin man, “and when evening 
comes I will tell you whether I will 
keep you as my servant.” 

So Franz went into the farm and 
worked there till evening. After 
supper the thin, handsome man 
called him, bent his black eyebrows 
upon him, and said, “You have 
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worked well. I will take you as my 
servant. You shall live as one of 
the family.” 

But Franz held the walking-stick 
tight in his hand and listened to 
what the thin man’s thoughts were. 
And the thin man’s thoughts said, 
“You are such a poor miserable 
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creature, I can bully you and ill-treat 
you as much as I like, and you will 
not have the spirit to resist me. 
And that will teach my wife and 
children to do the same, which will 
be a good thing.” 

Then Franz thanked the thin man 
politely and said that he had 
changed his mind about being a 
servant. Whereupon the thin man 
flew into a passion and beat poor 
Franz out of the door, till he ran for 
his life. 

So Franz set out once more, and 
he walked and he walked till he 
came to a third farm. By then he 
was so thin that his own father 
would not have known him. Grasp- 
ing his walking-stick in his hand, 
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he limped slowly into the farmyard. 
There he met the farmer, who was 
a short, bald-headed man with big 
teeth that stuck out. 

“This man locks a worse master 
than the other two,” thought Franz. 
However, he plucked up courage to 
speak to him. 
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“ Please, sir,” said Franz, as before, 
“will you take me as your servant P” 

The bald-headed man asked. 
“What can you до?” 

“I can chop wood, milk cows, 
mind sheep, and cut corn,” replied 
Franz. 

Then the bald-headed man replied, 
like the others, “I will take you for 
to-day, and when evening comes I 
will tell you whether I will keep you 
as my servant.” 

So Franz went into the farm and 
worked there till evening. But he 
was too tired and weak to do as 
much as before. 

“No one would keep such a ser- 
vant as I am now,” 


thought poor 
Franz. 
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headed 
man call- 
ed Franz 
۲ to him 
and stared 
at him 
very hard. 
“I will 
—: keep you 
аа Soir) as my ser- 
| a vant,” he 
said, slowly, “but I cannot pay youa 
large wage, as you cannot work hard, 
and you must take your meals by your- 
self in the kitchen for the present.” 
Franz looked at the farmer with 
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his bald head and square figure and 
his big teeth that stuck out, and he 
felt that he did not want to work 
for him one bit, nor take his meals 
by himself in the kitchen. But he 
took up his walking-stick to hear 
what the farmer was really thinking. 

To his surprise the farmers 
thoughts said, “Poor boy! he needs 
rest and good food before he can 
work. He shall have every care till 
he is strong and well, and then I will 
take him as my own son.” 

So Franz replied, “Thank you, 
sir; I shall be proud and happy to 
be your servant.” 

Then Franz stayed to work for the 
farmer, who was the best master in 
the world, in spite of his bald head - 
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and his square body and his big 
teeth that stuck out. When Franz 
was strong and well again, the 
farmer took him as his own son and 
gave him a share in his farm, and 
his daughter for a wife. 

As, by the help of his walking- 
stick, Franz was able to read men’s 
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hearts and know their inmost 
thoughts, he grew to be a very wise 
man, and was greatly loved and 
honoured by all around him. He 
always kept his promise to his old 
father, so that no one ever knew the 
secret of the walking-stick during 
his lifetime. When his turn came 
to die, he called his eldest son and 
gave the stick to him just as his own 
father had done. This son passed it 
on to his son, and he to his son, and 
so it follows that someone in the world 
still has the magic walking-stick. 
For this reason masters are now 
more careful to think kindly of their 
servants, for they never know whether 
they possess the magic stick and are 
able to read their inmost thoughts. 
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THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 


Опсе upon a time three little pigs 
went out into the world to seek their 
fortunes. Before they left, their 
mother called them and said: 

“Now, my dears, mind what I say. 
Keep your tails in a neat curl, don’t 
get wet feet, and whatever you do, 
beware of the big bad wolf, who is 
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always roaming about to catch little 
pigs and gobble them up.” 

The three little pigs promised to 
remember what their mother had 
said, so she gave each one some 
turnips tied up ina bundle, and they 
set out. | 

The three little pigs felt brave апа 
strong as they marched along the 
highway. One had a fiddle, and 
one had a flute, and as they went 
along they played a merry tune. 
The third little pig had nothing to 
play, so he sang at the top of his 
voice. And this was the song they 
played and sang: 


“ Who's afraid of the big bad wolf, 
Big bad wolf, big bad wolf? 


Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf? 
Tra-la-la-la-la |” 
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“J shall stop here, and make my 
house of this straw. It will not take 
long to build, and then I shall 
have plenty of time to play my 


fiddle.” 
So the first little pig said good-bye 
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to his brothers and built himself a 
neat little house of straw. It was 
done in no time. Then he went 
inside and shut the door. He took 
down his fiddle and played a merry 
tune while he danced and sang. 
And this was the song he sang: 
“Who's afraid of the big bad wolf, 
Big bad wolf, big bad wolf? 
Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf? 
Tra-la-la-la-la 1” 

The two other little pigs still 
marched along the road. They had 
not walked far before they came to a 
pile of sticks. 

Then the second little pig said: 

“I shall stop here, and make my 
house of these sticks. It will not 
take long to build, and then I shall 
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have plenty of time to play my 
flute.” i 

So the second little pig said good- 
bye to his brother, and built himself 
a trim little house of sticks. It was 
_ done in no time. Then he went 
inside and shut the door. He took 
up his flute, and played a merry 
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tune, and danced and sang. And 
this was the song he sang: 
“Who's afraid of the big bad wolf, 
Big bad wolf, big bad wolf ? 
Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf? 
Tra-la-la-la-la ! ” 

The third little pig walked on and 
on. At last he came to a heap of 
bricks. 

“The very thing!” he cried. “I 
shall stop here and make my house 
of these bricks. For a house of 
brick is the only one that will keep 
out the big bad wolf.” 

So the third little pig began to 
make his house of bricks. But it 
took a long, long time. His two 
brothers came to watch. One 
played his fiddle and the other 
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played his flute, and they laughed 
at him. But the third little pig did 
not care one bit. 

At last he had made a strong 
little house of brick. Then he went 
inside and shut the door and sat 
down, for he was quite tired. 

His two brothers went back to 
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their own homes. They were not 
tired, they tripped gaily along the 
highway, singing: 
“ Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf, 
Big bad wolf, big bad wolf? 
Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf ? 
Tra-la-la-la-la ! ” 

Now it happened that the big bad 
wolf was passing that way. When 
he saw the two little pigs coming he 
hid behind a tree. When he heard 
their song, he laughed to himself. 

“Ho! ho!” he laughed. 

Then he followed the two little 
pigs home. He watched the one go 
into his house of sticks and the other 
go into his house of straw. 


Soon he came to the first little pig’s 
house. 
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“Little pig, little pig,” cried the 
wolf, “may I come in?” 

“No, no,” replied the first little 
pig, “Ьу the hair on my chinny, chin, 
chin!” 

“Then,” said the wolf, “I'll huff and 
ГИ puff till I /ow your house 1п!” 

And he huffed and he puffed and 
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he huffed and he puffed till he blew 
the house down, and there it lay as 
flat asa pancake. But the first little 
pig slipped out of the back door, and 
ran to his brother’s house of sticks. 

“Let me in! Let me in!” he 
cried. “The big bad wolf has blown 
down my house!” 

So the second little pig let him in 
and shut the door. Soon the old 
wolf came along. 

“Little pig, little pig,” cried the 
wolf, “may I come in?” 

“No, no,” replied the second little 
pig, “by the hair on my chinny, chin, 
chin!” 

“Then,” said the wolf, “TIl huff 
and ГЇЇ puff till I blow your house 
in!” 
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And he huffed and he puffed and 
he huffed and he puffed till he blew 
the house down, and there it lay as 
flat as a pancake. But the two little 
pigs slipped out of the back door, 
and ran for their lives to their 
brother’s house of brick. 

“Let us in! Let us in!” they 
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cried. “The big bad wolf has blown 
down our houses!” 

So the third little pig let them in, 
and he bolted all the doors and win- 
dows and put a big pan to boil on 
the fire. 

Soon the old wolf came along. 

“Little pig, little pig,” cried the 
wolf, “may I come in?” 

“No, no,” replied the third little 
pig, “by the hair on my chinny, 
chin, chin!” 

“Then,” said the wolf, “I'll huff 
and ГЇЇ puff till I blow your house 
in!” 

And he huffed and he puffed and 
he huffed and he puffed, but he 
could not blow down the house, 
because it was made of brick. Bis 3 
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made the wolf so angry that he 
jumped up on the roof and began 
sliding down the chimney. But he 
fell into the pan that the third little 
pig had put on to boil, and that was 
the end of the big bad wolf. 


EXERCISES © 
THE MAGIC WALKING-STICK 


1. What power had the magic walking-stick P 

2. Tell how the walking-stick helped Franz to 
find a good master. 

3. Tell what happened to the magic walking- 
stick. 


THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 


1. Tell what happened to the wolf when he 
tried to blow down the brick house. 
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